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Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 


Like a diamond in the sky. 


When the blazing sun is gone, 


When he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 
Then the traveller in the dark 

Thanks you for your tiny spark; 


How could he see where to go, 


If you did not twinkle so? 
In the dark blue sky you keep, 
Often through my curtains peep, 
For you never shut your eye, 
Till the sun is in the sky. 


As your bright and tiny spark 


Lights the traveller in the dark, 


Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 


By Jane Allen 


EARLY SETTLERS 


In celebration of the upcoming 300" 
anniversary of the Town of Bellingham, we 
continue our series of articles focusing on the 
early settlers. In the previous issue (Spring 
2018), we featured the Darling family, the 
Wight family and the Nicholas Cook family. 


The Corbett Family of Bellingham 


James J. Buckley wrote the following article 
several years ago. 


The earliest member of the Cook family to 
move to Bellingham was Dr. John Corbett Sr. 
He settled in the northwest corner of 
Bellingham circa 1703 and married Mehetabel 
Holbrook. The fact that he was a trained and 
highly skilled physician (by the standards of that 
time) when he marries, was due in no small 
measure to the assistance of his maternal 
grandfather, Josiah Rockwood. It appears that 
Mr. Rockwood underwrote John’s education in 
the medical field, thus enabling him to become 
a medical man. 


Dr. John, as he was affectionately called, served 
the medical needs of patients not only in 
Bellingham, but also in Milford and towns 
connected to these two. He soon became a 
wealthy man, but it is doubtful his wealth came 
from his medical practice. Given that most 
residents were not rich, Dr. Corbett’s 
comparative wealth was probably due to the 
success of his farming enterprises, which he left 
others to tend and supervise. 


His children married into families which may 
not have matched his wealth but which were 
(for the most part) the creme — de- la- creme of 


society in the Bellingham area during the early 
part of the 18" century. John Jr. married 
Hopestill Chapin, a member of the illustrious 
and well-connected family of Chapins. Her 
father Seth had achieved the rack of Captain in 
the British army’s colonial contingent. Her 
brother (also named Seth) married Abigail 
Adams, the aunt of President Adams, our 
nation’s second President. Hopestill’s father 
owned over 150 acres of land in and around 
Milford and became well to do as a result of his 
land dealings. The achievements of the Chapins 
are too numerous to mention here. Suffice it to 
say that among Hopestill’s descendents were a 
Judge of Probate Court of Worcester County 
and a Governor of Massachusetts. 


Although Dr. John’s daughter, Priscilla, didn’t 
marry someone who had connection on the 
national scene, her marriage to Nathaniel Jones 
placed her in the midst of one of the leading 
families in the Bellingham area during the 18" 
century. Her father in law was the famous 
Elder John Jones who is generally considered 
one of the founders of Hopedale and one of its 
earliest religious leaders. The marriage of 
Priscilla and Nathaniel Jones apparently took 
place several years after her uncle Daniel 
(John’s brother) had married Sarah Jones, the 
daughter of Elder Jones. Thus, through these 
two marriages, the Corbetts were related twice 
over to the Jones family. 


Dr. John’s son Joseph married Deborah Albee of 
the exceptionally prolific Albee family of 
Milford, while daughter Rachel married Josiah 
Ball Sr., a man described by the eminent 
historian Adin Ballou as a “man of influence in 
his day”. He left a large estate to his children. 


It is important to remember that while today, 
selection of just the right families for one’s 
children is not a high priority of those living in 
the U.S., in the 18" century it was considered 
imperative that the best match be made for 
one’s offspring. Both Dr. John and his wife 
Mehetabel should take credit for such an 
astonishing list of grand marriages for their 
children. However, the credit must be given to 
each of these Bellingham parents for different 
reasons. It was Dr. John Corbett Sr. who 
created such a fine reputation and high social 
rank that, even though he died at 43, his wife’s 
match making schemes came to fruition. In 
other words, without her husband’s fine 
reputation and money, Mehetabel’s plans for 
successful matches would have been doomed 
to failure. Yet without widow Mehetabel’s 
matchmaking skills, her children could have 
made a series of marriages to persons of low 
estate, who were interested in their money 
alone. Essentially, Mehetabel was responsible 
for making the Corbett family a major dynasty 
in Bellingham. 


Whenever Dr. John Corbett Sr. is mentioned, he 
is inevitably mixed up with his son of the same 
name. Both were doctors and both achieved 
fine reputations and had brilliant medical 
careers. One way to distinguish the two is that 
while the father died at age 43, the son’s life 

- spanned 90 of the 100 years of the 18" century 
(1704 — 1794). An astonishing feat when people 
seldom lived beyond 55. As mentioned above 
young Dr. John married Hopestill Chapin. This 
couple had 9 children. At least 3 of these made 
marriages as illustrious as had their uncles and 
aunts. This was an even greater challenge for 
this couple than it had been for young Dr. 
John’s parents. For although both lived to see 
their children’s marriages, 8 of the 9 children 
were girls with all the obvious implications of 


that set of circumstances, including the 
expectation by each of their intended husbands 
that each of the daughters would bring a 
sizeable dowry with her. Fortunately for the 
daughters and for the Corbett’s plan to 
continue the wise matching of their children 
with the foremost families of the Bellingham 
area, Dr. John was able to cope financially with 
the dowry requirements. 


This couple’s oldest daughter married her first 
cousin Daniel on July 4, 1754. He was the son 
of Mrs. Corbett’s brother. In those days, 
persons were unaware of the biological 
prohibitions to such a marriage. However, due 
to the death of Abigail only 2 years after this 
marriage, no children were ever born to this 
couple. Of the other daughters, Bethiah made, 
by far, the best arrangement. She married Dr. 
Samuel L. Scammell who also had Bellingham 
ties and whose family was to become even 
more famous than the Corbetts. 


Given the fact that Dr. John Corbett’s son also 
became a doctor it is worth mentioning that 
John’s brother Daniel became an elder of the 
Congregational Church and that Daniel’s son 
(also named Daniel) became a Deacon of that 
same church. So just as John and his son and 
namesake devoted their lives to the medical 
profession, Daniel and his son and namesake 
devoted their lives to religion. But, not 
exclusively. When not engaged in matters of 
the church they were able to use their lands 
sufficiently well to prosper and were considered 
one of the wealthiest families in Bellingham. 


The Chapin family once again became 
associated with the Corbetts, but this time ina 
curious fashion. Young Deacon Daniel Corbett 
and his wife Mary Willard Corbett had 12 
children before Daniel died in 1761 at the age of 
41. His widow married none other than 


Lieutenant Josiah Chapin, thus providing a third 
link between the Corbett and Chapin families, 
since the dozen Corbett children now had a 
stepfather named Chapin. Among the more 
distinguished families (Corbett/Chapin) was 
Penuel Corbett. He was the first to graduate 
from college. He was in Harvard’s class of 1817, 
which also included Caleb Cushing, the famous 
envoy to China in later life. Penuel taught in 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia before 
returning to teach in Bristol R.I. and opened his 
own school there. He lived to be 88. Among 
the military men in the family are Major John 
Corbett and Colonel Peter Corbett. Unlike the 
southern custom of granting such titles to 
persons without having served in the U.S. 
Armed Forces, John rose through the ranks until 
he became a major in the Army artillery. He was 
at one time a State Representative. Peter 
Corbett rose from private in the artillery, grade 
by grade, till he deservedly received a 
promotion to the rank of Colonel. He died at 54 
after having received a fatal blow from his 
kicking horse. His distraught wife tried to cope 
with this tragedy but finally became so 
chronically depressed that she hanged herself. 


Though the Corbett family had many offspring, 
a glance at the telephone directory of today 
shows that no Corbetts live in Bellingham as of 
1989. 


A collection of Armed Forces memorabilia 
is currently on display at the Ernest A. Taft 
Jr. Historical Museum. The display 
includes uniforms, pictures, flags and many 
other items that represent those 
Bellingham men and women who bravely 
and selflessly served in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. The exhibition includes 
memorabilia from the Revolutionary War, 
the Civil War, WWI, WWII, and the 
Vietnam War. There is also a small display 
honoring those who remained at home 
and served in the Civil Defense Corps. 


The Veteran’s memorabilia will remain on 
display until July 4". 


The Museum is open Tuesday mornings 
from 9:00- 12:00am, Thursday evenings 
from 6:00 — 8:00pm, and the first Sunday 
of each month from 1:00 — 4:00 pm. 
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Bellingham High School Auditorium 


An Ideal Place to Spend a Vacation 


EXAMPLE OF ADVERTISEMENT 
Brochure circulated primarily to ‘stage people’ 
in early 1900's. 


Fairview House, (at corner of Hartford Ave. 
and Grove St.), is one of the healthiest and 
most popular resorts in Mass, It ts on a high 
elevation in one of the most healthy and beauti- 
ful localities, overlooking the beautiful village 
of South Milford. The farm borders the Charles 
River, where there is good boating and fishing. 
Fairview House was built by a prominent phy- 
sician for a hospital, but has been remodeled 
into a summer resort. It is only 30 miles from 
Boston, on the N.Y. N.H. & H. R.R.; trains leave 
the South Station 8:30 A.M. and 3:43 P.M. Cars 
stop at the farm. Fare 72 cents by steam, by 
electric, by So. Framingham, 35 cents. Five 
minutes walk to farm. Fairview House stands 
in the midst of beautiful shade trees, including 
Pine, Ash, Mulberry and stately Elms, has broad 
piaza, pine groves, beautiful walks and drives, 
good R.F.D. mail service, five minutes walk to 
post office, church, store and electrics. Table 
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supplied with all the fresh milk, cream, butter, 
eges, chicken and vegetables and all the country 
luxuries raised on a farm. 

Makes the sick well and the well stronger. 
Pure water, cool breezes and airy rooms, makes 
the hottest day enjoyable. Hot and cold water, 
with bath and all the home comforts and priv- 
ileges of country enjoyment, with games. 

Come to the country, for God made the 
country and man made the city. 

“Ah peace walks down the winding path that 
leads home from the hill; 

Her presence with a tranquil joy, with com- 
fort my heart fills; 

Assurance of love divine comes stealing to 
my breast; 

I seem to hear Him say, I give to my be- 
loved rest.” 

Don't be deceived, come to a real farm where 
there are all the animals as on a well kept farm 
not simply a boarding house where everything 
is bought from the market. 

Terms: $6.00 to $7.00 per week. Special rates 
for families 


The Fairview House or- 
iginally the Corbett and 


Scammel home. 


“THE COUNTY OF PRESIDENTS” 


Norfolk County in Massachusetts is the only 
county in the United States that has four presi- 
dents each born in one of its towns. 


John Adams 2™ President_1* Vice President 

- born in 1735 in Braintree Mass. (now Quincy) 
- at age 16 he earned a scholarship to Harvard 
received undergraduate and Master’s Degree 
from Harvard 

- married Abigail Smith in 1764 

- studied law in the office of James Pitman 

_ admitted to the bar in 1758 

- He quickly became involved with the Patriot 
cause. 

- He wrote a response to the British Parliament 
on the unfairness of the Stamp Act of 1765. 

- He represented the British soldiers who were 
on trial for killing five civilians in what became 
known as the Boston Massacre in 1770. 

- He was elected to the Massachusetts Assem- 
bly in 1770. 

- He was one of five to represent the colony at 
the First Continental Congress. In 1776, the 
Congress approved of his resolution that each 
of the colonies should adopt its own govern- 
ment. 

- He strongly supported the resolution of inde- 
pendence in 1776, which led to the Declaration 
of Independence. 

- He became head of the Board of War and Or- 
dinance who oversaw the Continental army in 
LTP. 

- He was one of the American Diplomats sent to 
negotiate the Treaty of Paris which ended the 
Revolutionary War. 

- He stayed in Europe to negotiate other trea- 


ties and agreements with other European Coun- 


tries. 

- He spent three of those years as American 
minister to the Court of St. James in London. 

- He was elected Vice President under George 
Washington 1789 and served two terms. 

- He was a member of the Federalist Party, 
when he was elected as the second President 
1797. 


- The next election was lost to Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

- The rest of his life was spent at home on his 
farm, where he died at age ninety-one. 


John Quincy Adams 6" President 


- born in 1767 in Braintree (now Quincy) 

- He was the oldest son of John and Abigail Ad- 
ams 

- He and his mother watched the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill from the family farm in 1775. 

- At ten years of age, he traveled to France with 
his father who was securing aid during the Rev- 
olution. 

- At age 14, he was receiving “on the job train- 
ing” in the diplomatic corps. 

- He served as secretary and translator for Fran- 
cis Dana on a trip to Russia in1781 

- He served as secretary to his father who was 
negotiating the Treaty of Paris. 

- He became fluent in French, Dutch and Ger- 
man while in Europe. 

- He entered Harvard in 1785, graduating in 
1787. 

-He became a practicing attorney in Boston in 
1790 

- Washington appointed him as U. S. minister to 
Holland. 

- He was appointed U.S. minister to Prussia in 
1797 

- He traveled to England to marry Louisa John- 
son (the only foreign born first lady) 

- He was elected to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture in 1802 as a member of the Federalist Par- 
ty. 

- He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1803. 

- He broke with the Federalists, resigned from 
the Senate and became a Democratic- 
Republican in 1808. 

- In the election of 1824, since no one of the 
four candidates received a majority of the 
votes, the election was sent to the House. 

- In the House, each state could cast one vote. 
Adams was elected as President on the first 
vote by the House. 

- He was the only President that served in the 
House after one term as President. 


He died after having a stroke on the floor of the 
House on February 23, 1848. 


John F. Kennedy 35” President 1961-63 
- Born on May 29, 1917 in Brookline, Mass. 


- Graduated from Harvard 

- Joined the Navy and became commander of a 
patrol torpedo boat which was sunk. He sur- 
vived with help of the natives. 

- U.S. Congressman 1947-1953 

- Senator 1953-60 

- He married Jacqueline Bouvier Sept 12, 1953 
- He was the youngest to ever be elected presi- 
dent 

- Famous quote from his inaugural speech — 
“ask not what your country can do for you; ask 
what you can do for your country” 

- Bay of Pigs tried to help the Cuban rebels and 
overthrow the communist leader Fidel Castro. 
The invasion failed. 

- Cuban Missile Crisis - Secret missile bases were 
being built in Cuba by the Soviet Union. After 
negotiations, the Soviet Union agreed to tear 
down the missile bases. The U.S. agreed to 
never attack Cuba and to remove missiles from 
Turkey. 

- President John F. Kennedy was assassinated 
on November 22, 1963 in Dallas, Texas. 


George H. W. Bush — 41 President- 1989-1993 
- Born on June 12, 1924 in Milton, Mass. 


- He enlisted in the Navy on his 18" birthday. 

- He trained as a pilot and became the youngest 
aviator in the U.S. Navy at the time. 

’- He flew 58 combat missions over the Pacific 
before his plane was hit by enemy fire. He fin- 
ished his mission with the plane on fire, then 
flew out over the ocean before he and one crew 
member were able to safely bail out. The third 
member of the crew’s parachute did not open. 

- He married Barbara Pierce in 1945. 

- He graduated from Yale in 1948. 

- His family to Texas in 1949. 

- Served in Congress 1964 — 1980 

- He was ambassador to United Nations 1971- 
1973 

- He served as envoy to China 1974-1975 


- He was Director of Central Intelligence 1976- 
1977 

- Vice President 1981-1989 

- President 1989-1993 

- He signed into law the National Community 
Service Act 1990’ (points of light) 

- Berlin Wall was torn down 1900-1992 

- The Soviet Union dissolved 1991 

- Persian Gulf War began in 1991. After 42 days 
a cease fire was declared. 


NORFOLK COUNTY 
Established in 1793 


This county was named after Norfolk County in 
England. When Norfolk County was estab- 
lished, it was made up of twenty one towns. It 
now has twenty seven towns and one city. 


Avon Milton 
Bellingham Needham 
Braintree Norfolk 
Brookline Norwood 
Canton Plainville 
Cohasset Quincy* 
Dedham Randolph 
Dover Sharon 
Foxborough Stoughton 
Franklin Walpole 
Holbrook Wellesley 
Medfield Westwood 
Medway Weymouth 
Millis Wrentham 
*city 


In Massachusetts, a town is governed under 
the Selectmen and town meeting or representa- 
tive town meeting form of government. 

A city has a Council or Board of Aldermen 
(and may or may not have a Mayor. City Man- 
ager or both). 

An amendment to the state constitution in 
1821 made this distinction. It also states that 
any municipality with a population of under 
12,000 cannot adopt “city” form of govern- 
ment. 

Some “towns” listed above call themselves 
towns but legally they should be cities. 


GENERALS 
Four Army Generals grew up in Bellingham. We 
will include an article about each one, starting 
with Alexander Scammel, in this issue. The next 
issue will feature John Marsh Thayer. 


ALEXANDER SCAMMEL 
1747-1781 
Alexander was the son of Dr. Samuel L. 
Scammell Corbet.* He studied for College with 
Rev. Amariah Frost and graduated from Harvard 
in 1769. He then becamea_ school teacher in 
Plymouth and Kingston. From there he went to 
New Hampshire as a surveyor and there he 
studied law with General Sullivan. 

He helped Sulllvan capture ammunition 
from a fort near Portsmouth which was later 
used at Bunker Hill. 

Sullivan and Scammel went to Cam- 
bridge in 1776 where Scammel served as a Ma- 
jor. The next year he commanded the first New 
Hampshire regiment at Ticonderoga and was 
wounded in the first fight with Burgoyne. The 
next winter, he became Adjutant General of the 
American Army and he held that office until 
1781. That year, at his own request, he was giv- 
en command of the light infantry of the Army, 
composed of parts of several regiments, It was 
used in the vicinity of New York and then in Vir- 
ginia with the French Army. 

During the siege of Yorktown , he went out 
with a reconnoitering party at daybreak, and 
was surprised and mortally wounded. Cornwal- 
lis allowed him to be carried to Williamsburg 
where he died. 

He was a man six feet two inches tall, 
intelligent, honorable and brave. He had the full 
confidence of General Washington, whose 
dignity, was often noticed, kept other officers 
at a distance. His character and his fate im- 
pressed both his associates and the whole Army 
plus the the whole country. In the painting of 
Burgoyne’s surrender in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol at Washington, He is one of the officers. This 
epitaph was written at the time: 


Though no kind angel glanced aside the ball, 
Nor fed’ral arms pour’d vengeance for his fall; 
Brave Scammel’s fame, to distant regions known, 
Shall last theyond this monumental stone. 
whitch conq’ring armies, from their toils returned, 


Rear’d to his glory, while his fate they mourned.” 


The following article was written by the late 
Fran Donovan, a visiting historian from Medway, 
who contributed many articles to the Crimpville 
Comments. 


“ALEXANDER SCAMMEL AND WHAT MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN” 

Bellingham’s General Alexander Scam- 
mel, Adjutant General of the American Armies, 
Colonel of the First Regiment of New Hamp- 
shire, and aide to General George Washington, 
was wounded by Hessian soldiers at Yorktown., 
and died of his wounds at Williamsburg, Virginia 
in October 1781 at the age of 37 years. 

It is generally presumed that his remains 
were brought to the little Scammel Cemetery on 
Depot St. near Hartford Avenue. 

Much of the detail surrounding the life, 
capture, and death of Gen. Scammel is well 
documented. 

There is however, the strange possibility 
that Scammel’s demise came about through a 
series of errors — or misjudgments’ — on the part 
of the American and British Command. 

Intensive research by the writer indicates 
that feuding between two principal command- 
ers — Major General Cornwallis, and Major Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Clinton — gave rise to a series of 
incidents that placed General Scammel in the 
wrong place at the wrong time 

It is a matter of historical fact that 
throughout his American military service, Gen- 
eral Clinton demonstrated little friendship or 
respect for his superior officer, General Corn- 
wallis, and it is known that they quarreled about 
military tactics innumerable times. In 1781, 
General Washington was moving his troops 
about almost in the manner of a chess player 
moving pieces on a chess board. In the north, 
constant harassing campaigns by the British re- 


quired substantial concentration of American 
Forces, and in Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky, there were bitter engagements — some 
involving fighting the Indians. 

But, it was in Virginia that the British ex- 
ercised their more forceful | military powers. 
Early in 1776, martial law was declared in Wil- 
liamsburg, and harsh measures were taken with 
the colonys there. 

A Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed at Williamsburg on July 25, 1776, and 
from that time until 1779, Williamsburg was a 
center of Revolutionary energy. 

Yorktown was also important in the Vir- 
ginia conflicts, and when Gen. Cornwallis left 
for Jamestown, Yorktown became an important 
factor in British tactical plans. 

Cornwallis left his station in Jamestown 
with his troops in July 1781, without notifying 
General Clinton. Clinton , enraged at this move, 
sent a letter to Cornwallis countermanding his 
maneuver, and directed Cornwallis to take a 
strong position on the 
Chesapeake and to carry on a harassing warfare 
in Virginian and Maryland. Cornwallis obeyed 
the orders and fortified positions at Yorktown 
and Gloucester, and was reinforced there with 
3,000.Hessian soldiers. 

Meanwhile, General Lafayette, who was 
within a few miles of the new fortifications 
planned no attack, having too few troops to car- 
ry on an effective campaign, and Cornwallis did 
not attack Lafayette for the same reason. 

At this impasse, General Washington was 
undecided as to a move; he was under the im- 
pression from recent intelligence, that Cornwal- 
lis would be reinforced at Yorktown, but sent 
General Scammel to that place in command of a 
strong force off infantry. Clinton, however, 
failed to send reinforcements to Cornwallis, and 
ironically, Scammel’s presence and forces were 
not really needed, but while on reconnaissance, 
Scammel was captured. 

Thus a combination of error and fate 
placed our General Scammel in a situation that 
ended his career at far to early an age.” 


ALEXANDER 


SCAMMEL 


GEORGE BELLINGHAM ARRIVES FROM ENGLAND 
TO MARCH IN THE 250 ANNIVERSARY PARADE. 


A more appropriate Grand Marshall could not 
have been found for the 250th anniversary parade. 

George Bellingham of Somerset, England served 
as the leader of the final touch to the parade which 
in itself culminated months of beard growing, prank 
pulling celebrations in the 250 year old community. 

The 72 year old gentleman and his wife Dorothy 
arrived at Logan Airport just in time to take in the 
fire department parade and muster and the histori- 
cal display at the high school. 

Bellingham is a member of the Belliingham clan of 
England after which the town was named two and 
half centuries ago. 

The Bellinghams complimented the high display 
calling it excellent and well planned. In the after- 
noon the next day, the couple visited the anniver- 
sary booth at the carnival and were warmly greeted 
by the residents. 

When they participated in the parade the next 
day, and again their welcome was of genuine 
warmth and friendliness on the parts of the resi- 
dents. 

They will soon leave our town but will carry with 
them fond memories. Both Mr. and Mrs. Bellingham 
have said thank you many times over to the Town of 
Bellingham for offering them the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in our anniversary celebration and to all 
those that made them feel so welcome. 

The Bellinghams were in this country to also visit 
friends in Akron, Ohio. From there they flew directly 
to Bellingham. MA to participate in the 250" anni- 
versary parade. It was through correspondence via 
the internet, of the 250" anniversary of the Town of 
Bellingham, MA to the Town of Bellingham, England 
that the internet link to George Bellingham was es- 
tablished. 


THE VIETNAM WAR 
The cease fire was signed 
50 years ago this year 


This was a very controversial war 
which caused many protests 
through the United States by citi- 
zens who believed that we should 
not be taking part in the war. 

The struggle in the war took 
place primarily in South Vietnam. S. 
Vietnam was supported by the U.S. 
and North Vietnam was supported 
by China and the USSR. The Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam was 
founded in 1945 and was under 
communist rule led by Ho Chi Minh. 
The DRV (N. Vietnam) wanted to 
take over the whole country. 

in 1961, President John F, Ken- 
nedy pledged U.S, commitment to 
To S. Vietnam. The destroyer USS 
Maddox was damaged on August 
2, 1964, causing Congress to in- 
crease involvement. 

Bombing of N. Vietnam began 
February 24, 1965 and the first U.S. 
combat ground forces arrived on 
March 6, 1965. The highest num- 
ber of ground forces there at any 
one time was 543,400 on April 19, 
1969. From August 4, 1964 to Jan- 
uary 27, 1973, 8,744,000 American 
troops had seen action in Vietnam. 

The failed “Tet” offensive on 
January 30’ 1968 and the rebuffed 
“Easter “ offensive on March 30, 
1972 resulted in more bombing of 
N. Vietnam by the U.S. 

The Agreement on Ending the 
War and Restoring Peace in Vi- 
etnam (cease fire) was signed on 
January 27, 1973. This was known 
as the Paris Peace Accords. The 
agreement was not ratified by the 
U.S. Senate. 

The negotiations for what led to 
this accord began in 1968. {t had 
many bumps and delays during the 
five years previous to the signing — 
even to the shape of the table 
where the negotiations would take 
place. 

Henry Kisssinger of the U.S. and 
Le Duc Tho were the main negooti- 
ators and were awarded the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their effots. Le Duc 
Tho refused to accept it. 

One provisions of the accord was 
that the U.S. along with other for- 
eign troops would withdraw their 
troops within sixty days. U.S. pris- 
oners of war would be released. 
The U.S. abided by this provision. 

Another provision was for the 
peaceful reunification of Vietnam 
but a N. Vietnam offensive cap- 
tured Saigon, on April 30, 1975 and 
unified Vietnam under Communist 
rule. 


BELLINGHAM MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO SERVED IN VIETNAM 
(Names listed on the Town 

Vietnam Monument) 
Adams, Allan T. 
Alexander, Michelle 
Alexander, Stephen 
Allard, Deborah A. 
Allard, Michael A 
Anastos, Nicholas 
Arcand, Dennis, W. 
Asselin, Thomas H, 
Aucoin, Steven D. 
Baker, Peter G. 

Baril, Daniel P. 
Beaudet, Leo A. 
Beaulieu, William, J. 
Beauregard, Marcel R. 
Bergstrom, John 
Bickom, John H. 
Bigelow, Denis |. 
Biron, Roland L. 
Biron, Willie A. 
Bissonnette, Richard P. 
Borowski, Raymond R. 
Bourgey, David C. 
Bradeen, Curtis C. 
Bragdon, Robert C, 
Brite, Thomas P, 
Brodeur, Victor 
Brodeur, Victor, Jr. 
Brunelle, Gerald A. 
Brunelle, Maurice J. 
Brunelle, Normand A. 
Brunelle, Raymond D. 
Burgess, Michael W. 
Buskirk, George T. 
Byrda, Frank W. Jr. 
Carr, James C. 

Carrier, Andre R. 
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Catalano, Anthony M. 
Chamberland, Nestor C. 
Charland, Joseph R. 
Chase, James £. 

Chase, Robert L. 
Chicoine, Wilfred N. 
Clinton, Mitchell J. 
Coggins, Robert H. 
Colley, Scott 

Cook, Donald S. Jr. 
Cook, Thomas 
Coppinger, James T. Jr. 
Cote, Georgette 

Cote, Gerard H. 

Cote, Paul A. 

Cote, Roger A. 
Crepeau, James J. 
Crepeau, Robert S. 
Croteau, Donald E. 
Croteau, Leo G. 
Croteau, Rene F. 
Cummings, James W. 
Curl, John D, Jr. 
Dahlstrom, Donald C. 
Daley, Lawrence M. 
Daley, Robert L. 
Dallessandro, Kenneth L. 
Daniel, Michael 
Dauphin, Richard W. 
Decasse, Nelson A. 
Desjarlais, Michael G. 
Desjarlais, Thomas E. 
Desmaris, Ernest E. 
Donahue, Kevin F. 
Dorval, Robert L. 
Dubois, Gerard O, 
Duverger, David J. 
Edwards, Alan R. 
Eldredge, Richard A. 
Ethier, Richard A. 
Fafard, Herman A. Jr. 
Fancil, Raymond D. 
Ferrone, Jamee 

Fino, Henry S. 
Fisher, Harry J. 
Fitzgerald, Daniel T. 
Fitzpatrick, Joseph E. 
Fleming, Thomas J. 
Fleuette, Lee A. 
Gaboury, Alan J. 
Gaboury, Neil P. 
Gagne, Francis E. 
Galipeau, Bertrand H. 
Galipeau, George A. 
Galuza, Donald 
Garceau, Henry E. 


Gay, Thomas J. 
Giguere, Gerald O. 
Gleason, Waiter A. Jr. 
Glose, Thomas R. Jr. 
Godbout, Ernest F. 
Godin, Stephen P. 
Gotovich, Walter E. Jr. 
Goulet, Edgar A. 
Grassini, Lance P. 
Graves, Melvin A. 
Graves, Reginald 
Graves, Thomas A. 
Greeno, Donald R. 
Greeno, Raymond N. 
Grenier, Donald A. 
Grenier, Rene A. 
Grey, Stephen 
Grinard, Charles R. 
Guillemette, Gerard 
Habib, James P. 
Hadley, Ernest L. 
Halsing, Normand E. 
Halsing, William E. 
Harpin, Joseph E. 
Hebert, Conrad J. 
Henault, Kenneth 
Henbolt, Kenneth 
Heuklom, Richard A. 
Houde, Edgar L. Jr. 
Hughes, Brian J. 
Hymon, Paul R. 
Jacques, Paul L. 
Jalette, Francis J. 
Jerrett, Bruce C. 
Jolicoeur, Robert E. 
Jolin, Dennis W. 
Kass, Gerard D. 
Keane, Edward F, 
Keane, Robert C. 
Keefe, George W. 
Kerivan, Robert F. Jr. 
Kilroy, Karl H. 
Kornicki, Richard W. 
Lacroix, Raymond A. 
Laferriere, Gerald A. 
Laferriere, Rene B, 
Lang, Duane G. 
Laquerre, Emile 
Larose, Stephen 
Lavalle, Maurice R. 
Lavaile, Roger 
Laverdiere, Ernest A. Jr. 
Lavergne, Roger 
LeBlanc, Robert H. Jr. 
Leblanc, Normand L. 
Leduc, George R. 


Lemire, Normand L. 
Lemire, Ronald E. 
Levesque, Lindsey C. 
Lubash, Eugene, R. 
Lucchesi, Ralph A. 
Lucier, James R. 
Lungpre, Lucien P. 
Lussier, Raymond E, 
Lussier, Roger E. 
Maines, Harold A. Jr. 
Mandville, Daniel L. 
Marchand, Gerald A. 
Martin, John J. 
Masse, Maurice A. 
McGue, Joseph A. 
McMugh, John T. 
McKeon, Robert M. 
MecNaul, William 
Milot, John G. 
Mowry, Kenneth A. 
Murray, Earl J, 
Nason, George 
Nason, Ralph 
Nestor, John F. 
Newton, Carolyn J. 
Nickerson, Guy A. 
O'Keefe, William J. 
Ottman, Douglas R. 


Pasquerillo, Charles J. 


Paquin, Dennis D. 
Pariseau, Lucien R. 
Pasighnyk, Peter 
Paturzo, Effiott J. 
Pelletier, Donald R. 
Peloquin,Russell R, 
Peterson, John 
Petersons, Erik S, 
Plante, Gerald 
Plouffe, John R. 
Poisson, Jean Paul E. 
Poulin, Roger 
Phillips, Russell Jr. 
Raimond, Henry E. 


Randall, Ronald G. Jr. 


Raymond, Thomas J. 
Rattie, Roger 
Recore, Eugene T. 
Recore, Omer H. Jr. 
Recore, Raymond G. 
Recore, Richard A. 
Redman, William F. 
Remillard, Wilfred R. 
Renaud, Joseph E. 
Renaud,Leo A. 
Renaud, Normand 
Rhoads, Edward W 


Rhoads, Robert K. 
Rhodes, George E. 
Rhodes, John N. 
Rhodes, Raymond A. 
Richard, Paul A. 

Rivet, Richard L. 
Rocheford, Robert R. Jr. 
Rochefort, Edward J. 
Rolk, Harold N. 

Rokes, Charles B. 
Romano, Joseph P. 
Rooney, William B. Jr. 
Roy, Leo R. 

Roy, Rene F. 

Rubrigi, Aldo 

St. Germain, Gerard F. 
St. Germain, Gerard G. 
Sawicki, Joseph 
Sawyer, John D. 
Schroeder, Daniel 
Seagrave, Raymond F. 
Sherman, Arthur M. Jr. 
Smith, Bruce M, 
Smith, Charles E. 
Smith, Gerald M. 
Smith, Gerard S. 

Spas, Dennis J. 
Stanley, Martin K. III 
Stearns, Richard W. 
Sweet, Woodrow W. Jr. 
Thayer, Gary C. 
Thomas, Dana P. 
Tiernan, Mark S. 
Toothaker, Roy E. 
Trudeau, Gilbert E. 
Trudeau, Gifbert L. 
Trudeau, Robert R. 
Turcotte, Marcel R. 
Van Helden, Giisbert L. 
Vater, Earl J. 
Vekeman, Gaetan N. 
Wall, Gary W. 

Wall, Gene K. 

Wall, Gerald T. 
Waselewski, Stanley M. 
Watier, Alfred M. 
Waiter, Robert A. 
Whalen, Edward J. 
Wharton, Gert W. 
Wheeler, Jon F, 
White, Robert J. 
Wilkie, William R. 
Wong, Don R. 

Wood, James W. II! 
Work, Thomas D. 
Wyatt, John P, 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE 50th ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE VIETNAM WAR 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


As we observe the 50th anniversary of the Vietnam War, we reflect with solemn reverence upon the 
valor of a generation that served with honor. We pay tribute to the more than 3 million servicemen and 
women who left their families to serve bravely, a world away from everything they knew and everyone 
they loved. From Ia Drang to Khe Sanh, from Hue to Saigon and countless villages in between, they 
pushed through jungles and rice paddies, heat and monsoon, fighting heroically to protect the ideals 
we hold dear as Americans. Through more than a decade of combat, over air, land, and sea, these proud 
Americans upheld the highest traditions of our Armed Forces. 


As a grateful Nation, we honor more than 58,000 patriots—their names etched in black granite—who 
sacrificed all they had and all they would ever know. We draw inspiration from the heroes who suffered 
unspeakably as prisoners of war, yet who returned home with their heads held high. We pledge to keep 
faith with those who were wounded and still carry the scars of war, seen and unseen. With more than 
1,600 of our service members still among the missing, we pledge as a Nation to do everything in our 
power to bring these patriots home. In the reflection of The Wall, we see the military family members 
and veterans who carry a pain that may never fade. May they find peace in knowing their loved ones 
endure, not only in medals and memories, but in the hearts of all Americans, who are forever grateful 
for their service, valor, and sacrifice. 


In recognition of a chapter in our Nation’s history that must never be forgotten, let us renew our sacred 
commitment to those who answered our couniry’s call in Vietnam and those who awaited their safe 
return. Beginning on Memorial Day 2012, the Federal Government will partner with local governments, 
private organizations, and communities across America to participate in the Commemoration of the 
50th Anniversary of the Vietnam War—a 13-year program to honor and give thanks to a generation of 
proud Americans who saw our country through one of the most challenging missions we have ever 
faced. While no words will ever be fully worthy of their service, nor any honor truly befitting their 
sacrifice, let us remember that it is never too late to pay tribute to the men and women who answered the 
call of duty with courage and valor. Let us renew our commitment to the fullest possible accounting 
for those who have not returned. 


Throughout this Commemoration, let us strive to live up to their example by showing our Vietnam veterans, 
their families, and all who have served the fullest respect and support of a grateful Nation. 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, BARACK OBAMA, President of the United States of America, by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by the Constitution and the laws of the United States, do hereby proclaim 
May 28, 2012, through November 11, 2025, as the Commemoration of the 50th Anniversary of the 
Vietnam War. I call upon Federal, State, and local officials to honor our Vietnam veterans, our fallen, our 
wounded, those unaccounted for, our former prisoners of war, their families, and all who served with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and activities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOE, I have hereunto set my hand this twenty-fifth day of May, in the year of our Lord two 
thousand twelve, and of the Independence of the United States of America the two hundred and thirty-sixth. 
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Florence McCracken 
1925 - 2011 
The Past Remembered 


| often think of my childhood and teen years and 
compare the drastic changes in the way we lived 
then and now. 


Our grandchildren look at us in awe when we tell 
them what school was like back then. There were 
two grades in one classroom, a strict dress code, a 
teacher who was a strict disciplinarian, prayer and 
exercises every morning and taking our lunch to 
school. 


Most mothers didn’t work. Fast food was unheard 
of — mother always did the cooking, baking, washing, 
ironing, sewing, mending and 101 other household 
duties. She was there to help with homework, teach 
her daughters how to knit, crochet, cook, etc. She 
had time to teach her children table manners, what 
was acceptable or unacceptable in their behavior, 
speech, dress, etc. You never heard a youngster use 
foul language. There were no daycare centers. If 
mother had to work, more often than not, a 
grandparent was the baby sitter, usually a 
grandmother who lived with the family. Folks had 
only one car in the driveway and if one lived in town 
they didn’t own a car. They walked, took a bus, or 
hired a taxi. The latter was a luxury. 


There were no automatic washers, dryers, wash and 
wear clothes, touch tone telephones, calculators, 
computers, sound systems, mall, laser surgery, 
plastics, thermopane windows, power lawnmowers, 
snow blowers, electric heat and many other modern 
conveniences. 


Folks dressed up to go to church, no jeans or shorts 
and women wore dresses, hats and gloves. Even to 
go shopping a woman dressed up. If one was going 
to the city or traveling, a hat was a must. Dresses 
were stylish and feminine. When a young man took 
a girl out for the evening, both wore their Sunday 
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best. Men had respect for the female sex. They 
were courteous, never used foul language in their 
company and were every inch gentlemen and the 
girls were ladies. Curfews were adhered to by the 
young couple. 


Aman or a boy’s hat was always removed when 
entering a home and young people were taught to 
stand when an older person entered the room. 
Children were taught to be quiet when in the 
company of adults and never to interrupt a 
conversation. Parent’s and teacher’s word was law 
and one didn’t contradict it or there was a “price to 


pay 
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Other people’s property was respected and the 
Golden Rule was enforced at home and in school. A 
spanking wasn’t a criminal offence and if a youngster 
was unruly they usually got one, and neighbors 
didn’t report it to D.S.S. 


It was a slower pace of life. We didn’t miss what we 
never had. Kids made their own fun, mothers 
weren’t chauffeurs for them, most mothers didn’t 
drive. 


Music and movies were not offensive. Road rage 
was unknown because there wasn’t much traffic, 
especially in Bellingham. 


Those of us who grew up in that era look back fondly 
at that slower pace of life. We did without all the 
modern conveniences but we didn’t know it. We 
made the best of what we had and thought we were 
lucky. We didn’t do without because everyone was 
“in the same boat”. Maybe our grandchildren think 
we grew up in the dark ages but it was a happier 
time. Families had meals together, converse in the 
evening, played games, did puzzles, etc. and enjoyed 
each other’s company. It was a wonderful era to 
grow up in. 
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DEATHS 


RICHARD P. “BUZZY” BUSSAGLIA 
LOUIS D. CAMPANO JR. 

JOHN T. DESPER 

JOSEPH D. DEPIETRO 

ROBERT FALTER 

FRANK H. LAFLAMME JR. 

ROBIN (CARPENTER) LEAHY 
ERNESTINE MACNEIL 

MARTHA (CHISHOLM) MCGILVRAY 
DANIEL L. MANDENVILLE 
MICHAEL O’DELL 

RICHARD ONKENBOUT 

DAVID PERRY 


STASIA B. (ALEXANDER) SZUFLICKI 


PAULINE (LECLAIR) TETRAULT — BHS ‘45 
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RIDDLES 
1’ Little Nancy Edicoat 
In a pink petticoat 
The longer she stands 


The shorter she grows. 


2. What shoemaker makes shoes without 


leather? 


With all the four elements put together. 


Fire and water, earth and ai 


rEvery customer has two pair. 


3. Formed long ago, yet made today 
Employed while others sleep. 
What few would like to give away 


Nor any wish to keep. 


4. In marble walls 

As white as milk 

Lines with a skin as soft as silk 
Within a fountain crystal 

A golden apple doth appear 

No doors there are to this stronghold 
Yet thieves break in 


And steal the gold. 
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